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innocent-looking object in a deserted house, sudden things might
happen which would end all further interest in war or life.
All the civilians had been evacuated. Before going the Germans had
looted all the houses and shops. There were many fine houses in Cam-
brai owned by wealthy people and on the walls there still hung gilt-
framed mirrors, and pictures; and torn tapestry hung at the windows,
and books and papers were scattered about the upturned furniture
which was in the style of Louis Quatorze. These houses and salons into
which I looked suggested scenes in the French Revolution which must
have happened like this in Cambrai. But what touched one most was
the abandonment of the smaller houses and little shops. I looked into
houses where women's sewing machines still stood on the tables, as they
had done their work with their babes around them. Perambulators
stood on the thresholds or in the passage way, and children's dolls lay
on the floors as they had been dropped, because of the terror that had
followed a proclamation pasted on the walls by the German Kom-
mandantur ordering the civilians to leave Cambrai.
I remember one queer object which stood in the middle of a street.
It was a dressmaker's mannikin, wearing a straw hat with a necklace of
sham pearls round its wooden shoulders; and in another street nearby
there was something more queer. At first I thought it was a mask of the
Kaiser's face fastened to a drain-spout, but going nearer I saw it was a
human skull staring at me with sightless eyes.
I went into Douai with a young officer. We were the only human
beings in that fair-sized city, for our troops had not yet entered. Before
leaving, the Germans had sent the population behind their lines perhaps
to save them from bombardment, or to use them as labourers for
digging trenches. As we walked through deserted streets delayed-action
mines went up here and there, and we trod warily. It was an uncanny
experience. The doors of the houses were open and we went inside
some of them. Their former inhabitants had fled in a hurry. Some
of the tables had been laid for a meal which was never eaten. Clothes
lay strewn on the floors as they had been pulled out of cupboards and
drawers.
The only living things we met were a few lean cats prowling about
heaps of refuse. We went into the famous library of Douai and saw
its books scattered about the floors. I picked up one and put it in
my pocket. It was the only looting of which I was guilty in the war. It
was a little history of Douai, and I think I have it still. One day I will
send it back.